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Citizenship and Politics 


Harry M. Scoste, Jr., Jnstructor, Government, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


In 1952 Boston University was one of five colleges or universities 
throughout the United States to receive a substantial grant from the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. The immediate 
purpose of this three-year grant was to establish at Boston University 
a unit to be called The Citizenship Project. 

What is a “Citizenship Project?”? What does it do? What is 
“citizenship” in the first place? Why should an educational foundation 
concern itself? These are questions which this and a succeeding article 
will attempt to answer. 

Taking the last question first, the Falk Foundation — in making 
its decision to encourage college graduates to enter the main streams 
of American politics —was influenced by two parallel post-war 
intellectual trends: the first a revival of interest in political parties, 
and the second an increasing concern with participation within them. 

Jt has now become almost a commonplace for the lecturer on 
political parties to begin the course work with some reference to an 
article by Professor Austin Ranney of the University of Illinois. In his 
article,! the author has historically surveyed the reasons for and the 
facts of the lateness of the ‘‘reception”’ of parties by American scholars 
and the initial distaste with which such accommodation was made. 
During the vears intervening since Bryce and Wilson pioneered in 
breaking away from the Staatslehr approach, World War II tended to 
produce an hiatus in the flow of empirical and analytical studies of 
American parties. With that war’s end, and with an increasing con- 
cern for the degree to which the American Presidency had been both 
increased and increasingly exalted, there took place a revival of 
interest in Congress and the parties. 

Perhaps the latter interest is most appropriately symbolized by 
the publication in 1950 of the report of the Committee on Political 
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Parties of the American Political Science Association.” This report 
was the first cooperative academic venture of that learned society; 
and it has had a three-fold significance in that (1) it has provided a 
synthesis, largely from the not altogether explicit point of view of 
those scholars who prefer what they believe to be the British party 
system, of the criticisms of the current functionings of the American 
parties; (2) it has provided a rather complete, if undifferentiated, 
cataloguing of the specific devices the reformers have suggested for 
changing various aspects of American parties; and (3) it has served as 
a target for what might be termed ‘“‘the anti-anti-parties” school, thus 
stimulating valuable additions to the literature on politica! parties. 

Since then, the study of American parties and politics has been 
greatly enhanced by the appearance of several new texts (as well as of 
needed revisions of older ones), by the publication of “readings” 
books, and particularly by the printing of special articles and mono- 
graphs dealing with every aspect of political behavior, ranging from 
the legislative rollcall behavior of American parties to analysis of the 
distribution of power in communities and of the flow of personal in- 
fluence. 

All of this testifies to a growing interest in parties and politics, a 
trend to which the Falk Foundation has been responsive — seeking 
to contribute to it and to capitalize upon it. 

In examining the growing academic interest in participation and 
the Falk Foundation’s consonance with this trend, it is proper to return 
again to World War II. In that period, while Americans were engaged 
in defense of various institutions which presumably included ‘‘democ- 
racy” and “‘self-government” and ‘“‘the more-than-one-party-system, ” 
even then a relatively high proportion of such Americans simultan- 
eously expressed a low regard for “‘politics’” as a career for their chil- 
dren. For example, both the National Opinion Research Center and 
the American Institute of Public Opinion had included items on this 
subject in their questionnaires: parents were asked, assuming they 
had a son just getting out of school, whether they would like to see him 
go into politics as a life-work. The early results were as follows: 


“Don’t 
Agency Date “Yes? “No? Know’ Qualified 
NORC 11/43 18% 69% 12% 1% 
AIPO 12/28/44 21 68 11 - 
NORC 11/45 24 65 10 1 
AIPO 12/11/46 32 45 23 - 


The November, 1943, NORC ballot also included a second item, 
as follows: 


“Tt has been said that it is almost impossible for a man to 
stay honest if he goes into politics. Do you agree or disagree?” 

Agree Disagree Don’t Know 

48% 42% 10% 
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Similarly, the 1944 Gallup Poll had a “‘follow-up” question, 
asking those who had responded “‘no”’ (69%) why they did not want a 
son to go into politics. Their answers may be categorized thus: 


Reason Percent 
Politics is crooked, corrupt 30% 
Politicians too tempted to dishonesty 16 
Could get better job elsewhere 16 
Politics is too insecure 10 
Other (miscellaneous) and Don’t Know 28 


While democrats might take encouragement from the chrono- 
logically increasing proportion of affirmative answers in the first table, 
these poll results tend to show that “‘politics” was a dirty word for 
sizable numbers of the American people. 

It is true that the pollsters have made no attempt to determine 
more specifically what it was that people were rejecting when they 
rejected “politics,” or what positions they were thinking of as occupied 
by “politicians,” or how many respondents might be glossing over the 
perceived insecurity by reference to the more culturally acceptable, 
claimed dishonesty of the job. But we need not refer solely to these 
data to establish the misunderstanding and even distrust with which 
many Americans regard their political system. For, from another 
point of view, the problem may be highlighted by noting that recent 
examination of American POW’s who became “defectors” and “‘pro- 
gressives” during the Korean War indicates a wide-spread confusion 
as to American purposes there and a susceptibility to semantic manipu- 
lation by Chinese Communist “‘brainwashers” of such cultural sym- 
bols as “democracy” and “‘majority rule” and “Wall Street bankers.’ 

Although some of the blame has already been laid upon the Army 
“T and E” program,‘ it would seem doubtful that the weakness of this 
restricted enculturating institution — operating, as it does, so rela- 
tively late in the learning cycle of the indoctrinee — is an adequate 
answer to the questions raised by the Korean War experience. 

Perhaps more specific causes of concern may be isolated by refer- 
ence not to the general problems above but rather to the post-1944 
researches of that area of political behavior concerning itself with 
voting, for here four specific factors are of immediate interest. 

In the first place, innumerable studies have recorded a persist- 
ently low and successively decreasing rate of participation by Ameri- 
cans in presidential, congressional, state, and local general elections.® 

Lest we be immediately placed by the reader among those politi- 
cal scientists who have joined the paraders of imaginary horribles, 
several qualifications should be noted, because comparisons (almost 
always invidious) of American voting participation with that obtaining 
in other western countries have most usually been unsophisticated. 

For example, survey data tend to support the conclusion that the 
voters’ perceptions of issues and of the closeness of the electoral contest 
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— both forms of ‘interest’? — are directly related to participation. 
Thus it would be meaningless simply to pose the ‘‘absolute”’ participa- 
tion rates in the United States and Italy in 1948. 

Similarly, assuming that voters’ perceptions were identical in 
those same two countries, the alarmists among us should have — but 
have not — examined the differentials in other factors, such as (1) a 
nominating process which constitutes the final choice in substantial 
sub-national areas; (2) the effective disfranchisement of a sub-cultural 
racial minority; or (3) horizontal social mobility — three factors 
which seem associated with participation differentials. Thus we have 
fairly reliable data, on this last factor, indicating that in the mid-fifties 
approximately 5 percent of the potential American electorate is, in any 
national election, unable to meet the legal qualifications for voting as 
a result of residential moves.® 

Regardless of the above more realistic treatment of the ‘“‘prob- 
lem” of non-voting in America, the rate of participation is low and 
this can be established without having to resort to comparative elec- 
tion statistics. ‘That actual participation falls below Jeffersonian, demo- 
cratic goals in this country is evident from research that (a) focuses 
upon political behavior that goes beyond mere voting’ or (b) examines 
the participants (“leaders”) involved in decision-making in small 
communities, large cities, or the nation.® In addition, there is also 
substantial evidence that there exists a high degree of exaggeration, in 
surveys making use of the individual respondent’s own claims (‘‘self- 
designations”) of various sorts of political activities, since these are 
obviously culturally sanctioned activities.® 

Beyond low participation, a second distinct factor is that of a low 
degree of correct factual information about American politics — also 
documented with a now monotonous regularity. For example, in a 
New England community study, only 56 percent of a sample of 750 
male adults knew the names of five or more of eight occupants of key 
positions in national politics and government, i.e., almost half “failed” 
by scoring only 50% or less on this test. 

We know that factual ignorance of this nature should not be 
equated with a low level of intelligence. On the other hand, it is evi- 
dent that such factual ignorance is one of the correlates of low partici- 
pation — as are the remaining two factors isolated by recent survey 
research: a low degree of interest in politics and a low sense of personal 
potency in politics.1° 

Thus a “‘picture” of the non-participant has emerged which in- 
cludes (but is not necessarily limited to) three dimensions: factual ig- 
norance, lack of interest, and sense of political impotency. A fourth 
dimension — low degree of formal education — should be added 


because these various studies have indicated its association with these 
other three. 


This then is the non-participant who has occasioned concern in 
and of the social sciences. It is— or should be — obvious that an 
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action-oriented national advertising campaign to induce higher par- 
ticipation per se, such as occurred in 1952 and again in 1956, may only 
succeed in providing a ritualistic genuflection to, but not the substan- 
tive goal of, democratic political action. 

But if the above is true, it follows that the participant is interested, 
has information, feels potent, and has a relatively high degree of formal 
education, thus the next question may properly be asked: why did the 
Falk Foundation go into the colleges when survey data would lead one 
to believe that the source of the problem lies prior to and rather com- 
pletely outside of the colleges? 

This important question may be answered in several ways. 

Negatively, colleges were not selected out of any desire to create 
an intellectual power elite in the sense, say, that Professor C. Wright 
Mills employs this term.!? While the Falk — or any — Foundation 
has many of the attributes of the modern political interest group, the 
decision to embark on a “tree top” rather than a “grass roots” cam- 
paign grew out of other considerations. 

First, there is the fact that college students are almost invariably 
pre-voters or first-voters, so that there exists a high potential for realiz- 
ing the usual educational hope that a value early implanted will be 
long acted upon. 

Second, there is the fact that the colleges and universities 
already existed as potential operating agencies and, in their depart- 
ments of government or political science, as sub-agencies of such a 
program. 

Third, most colleges and universities encompass the living, as well 
as the working, hours of the individuals involved and this gives any 
contemplated political program a greater potential ‘“‘coverage”’ than 
would be true of other social institutions (such as unions, women’s 
clubs, or minority organizations). 

And, lastly, there is the fact that the Falk Foundation is and was a 
comparatively small philanthropic institution embarking on an experi- 
mental program: if standards could be devised for measurement and 
if the experimental units could be judged “‘successful,” then others 
could extend such programs elsewhere in the social structure. 
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Boston University Films 


The following article is the last of a series of descriptive summaries of films produced in 
the Department of Biology and available for distribution, to be published in the Journal. 


‘Hematological Studies in Living Blood Vessels of 
Hamster Cheek Pouch”’ 


GeorcE P. Futton, Brenton R. Lutz, RAyENDRA G. Desai and 
HERBERT J. BERMAN 


One reel (800 feet) 16 mm. silent Kodachrome film with titles. Running 
time, 30 minutes at 16 frames per second. The purchase price is $150.00. 

The hamster cheek pouch is demonstrated as a living laboratory for the 
study of hematological events occurring within small blood vessels under 
normal and pathological conditions. The characteristics of normal blood 
flow and intravascular formed elements (red cells, white cells, and platelets) 
are shown in arterioles, venules, and capillaries at magnifications as high as 
1800 X. Intravascular agglutination of thrombocytes is illustrated in venules 
injured by handling with forceps. Platelet thromboembolism is produced by 
local injury to the endothelial wall with a microelectrode. White and red 
clots are shown, and the red clots are tested by probing with a microrod. 
Topical application of thrombin produces thrombi and may be used as a 
test for susceptibility to thromboembolism. The mechanism of peiechial 
formation is shown at 900 X, in response to application of moccasin snake 
venom. Erythrocytes spurt through the endothelial wall, one by one, without 
evidence of an actual opening. Moccasin venom is used as a test for bleeding 
tendency and applied to immuno-thrombocytopenic, x-irradiated, and 
cortisone-treated hamsters. The value of the cheek pouch technique is il- 
lustrated for analysis of in vivo effects of anticoagulants and hematological 
effects of plasma expanders. 

For further information, please write to Dr. George P. Fulton, Depart- 
ment of Biology, Boston University, 675 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 
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Poet-Musicians and Musician-Poets 
of the French Renaissance 


Gaston G. ALLAIRE* 


The element which characterizes both the poetry and the music of the 
French Renaissance is their interrelation, and in no other century of French 
history have we seen them so intimately united. No poets of later centuries 
have shown the same love for music as the poets of the Renaissance. And 
probably in no other period of French literary history have musicians been so 
eager to unite words and sounds. 

French Renaissance composers wrote Masses and motets, even psalms 
and Passions, in keeping with the Netherlands tradition, but they never 
achieved as truly national a style as in the polyphonic chansons. In fact, the 
chanson is so characteristic of the French culture of the Renaissance that we 
could go so far as to say that there would have been no French Renaissance 
in music without it. If there had been no poets able and willing to write the 
kind of poetry suitable to music and inspirational to the composers, there 
would have been no polyphonic French chansons. Poets conceived their 
poems in terms of musical adaptation, as is suggested by the term “‘Chanson” 
which they often used for a title. The word was a “raison d’étre” for the sound, 
but not a slave or a master of the music as has been the case in some other 
periods of the history of music. 

This intimate cooperation between the sister arts was possible only be- 
cause the poets were musicians and the musicians were poets. Barthelemy 
Aneau! wrote that Mellin de Saint-Gelais (1491-1558) was a poet who could 
write better than others the lyrical poems which he set to music, singing and 
playing them himself. De Saint-Gelais’ texts were quite popular and were set 
to music by Arcadelt, Belin, Cadéac, Delatre, Le Heurteur, Maillard, Mou- 
elle, Sandrin, and others; Arcadelit alone using them at least ten times. 

The musician-poet can also be seen in Guillaume Costeley who, in the 
dedication of his ‘Musique de Guillaume Costeley”? to the king, Charles IX, 
wrote in verses: 

Sire, je voudroys bien vous voir reprendre aleine, 
Vous offrant ce labeur non égal au Troyen, 
Louable toutefois si avec son moyen 
Une seule heure au jour je charme votre peine.? 
And it is the same Costeley, composer, of whom the poet Baif wrote:? 
Non pas toy Costeley, qui entre les meilleurs 
Exerce le doux art d’une musique elué, 
Qui sgais par beaux acors acoiser Ame emué, 
L’exciter assoupie, exprimer ses douleurs. + 

The example of collaboration between music and poetry was set by the 
kings themselves. Francis I, whose wife, Eleanor of Austria, had been in- 
structed in keyboard playing by Herry Bredemers,® was a poet of some dis- 
tinction and composed a few melodies. His two lines: ““Femme souvent varie, 
Bien fol qui s’y fie.”’,® written with his diamond ring on a window pane of his 
castle at Chambord in a fit of melancholy, have become a popular proverb 
which Verdi used in “‘La Donna e mobile” of his opera, Rigoletto. At least five 


*Gaston G. Allaire is a Ph.D. candidate in the field of Musicology, studying under Dr. 
Karl Geiringer, Graduate School, Boston University. 
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of Francis I’s texts, “‘Dictes san peur,’ “‘J’ay le desir content,” “‘Je n’ose 
estre content,” “‘Las que crains-tu amy,” and ‘‘Voulant amour” have been 
set to music by Jannequin, Claudin de Sermisy, and other composers of the 
sixteenth century. 

Henri II and Charles LX are known to have frequented the “Académie 
de Musique et de Poésie,” established by the poet-musician Jean-Antoine de 
Baif,’’ in his house of the “‘faubourg Saint-Victor” in Paris. Charles LX was 
a poet and musician in his own right, and we know that he gave his protection 
to various musicians including the famous Orlandi di Lasso. The following 
amusing little poem by Charles IX to his mistress Marie Touchet, is the kind 
that could very easily have been set to music: 

Toucher, aimer (a): c’est ma devise. 

De celle-la que plus je prise, 

Rien qu’un regard d’elle a mon coeur 

Darde plus de traits et de flame, 

Que de tous l’archerot vainqueur 

N’en saurait onque appointer dans mon ame.® 
(a) ‘“‘Aimer toucher” is the anagram of ‘‘Marie Touchet.” 

Of the poets of sixteenth century France, whose texts were set to music, 
the most popular one after Ronsard was Clément Marot, famous poet and 
protégé of Marguerite d’Angouléme, Queen of Navarre and sister of Francis 
I. Author of a delightful collection of “‘historiettes,” the ‘“‘Heptameron,” 
Marguerite was also a poet, and the text “Pour contenter votre désir,” set to 
music by Allaire (?-1547),9 is attributed to her in a manuscript of La Bibli- 
othéque Nationale. 

Of the approximate 125 texts of Marot which have been set to music, 
some twenty-six were by Claudin de Sermisy and eighteen by Clement Jan- 
nequin. His ribald epigram, ‘‘Martin menoit son pourceau au marché,” was 
so popular that it was used by several different composers! of the sixteenth 
century and has appeared in no less than nine different editions. Of such 
popularity was the setting by Jannequin that it received four editions, it was 
arranged in lute tablature, and it was used by Andrea Gabrieli in a ricercare 
and in a canzona.!1 

Marot’s fame does not reside only in his secular poetry, but also in his 
poetic translation of some fifty psalms for which, according to Eitner,!? he 
may have composed melodies. He may also have been the composer of a 
chanson printed in Laborde’s Essai sur la Musique, which is entitled “Air de 
Clément Marot.” The text of the chanson “‘plus ne suis ce que j’ai été” is by 
him and has been set to music by Certon and Jannequin among others. As 
to the melody, if all the grace notes and accidentals inserted by Laborde were 
eliminated, it could be considered sixteenth-century French music. 

Of Ronsard, the greatest poet of the sixteenth century, Camille Bel- 
laigue!3 wrote: “En un siécle ou tous nos poétes étaient musiciens, il fut le 
plus musicien de nos poétes.”’ His ““Abrégé de l’art poétique frangais” is 
almost as much a treatise on music as it is on poetry. So much has been writ- 
ten on Ronsard’s relationship with music, that little more need be said here, 
and the reader is referred to the authoritative works of Julien Tiersot, G. 
Thibault, and Henry Expert. 

Composers were not ungrateful to Ronsard for his love of their art, at 
his death one of their most famous contemporaries, Jacques Mauduit, com- 
posed a Requiem Mass for five voices in his memory. This is the polyphonic 
Mass which Laborde (probably quoting some sixteenth-century document) 
reports as having been performed with instruments at Ronsard’s funeral service: 
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Le service, mis en musique nombrée, (c’est-a-dire mesurée) 
animée de toutes sortes d’instruments; fut par l’élite des En- 
fants des Muses; s’y étant trouvés ceux de la musique du Roi, 
suivant son commandement.. . !4 

The same Mauduit, renowned composer and member of the “Académie 
de Musique et de Poésie,” wrote at least two treatises on poetry which are 
claimed to have been lost. They are mentioned by Mersenne!® under the 
titles: ‘‘La rythmique”’ and “‘La maniére de faire des vers mesurés.” 

A friend and classmate of Ronsard, Jean-Antoine de Baif, a poet men- 
tioned above, who with the musician Thibault de Courville founded the 
‘Académie de Musique et de Poésie,” is cited by Laborde as having been as 
good a musician as a poet. His chansons for four voices were printed in 1578 
and 1580, and he is the composer of both the words and the music of twelve 
“Chansons Spirituelles,”” published by Adrien Le Roy in 1562. Moreover, 
two methods for lute and guitar are attributed to him. 

Finally, the “Académie de Musique et de Poésie” found in Claude 
Le Jeune one of its best musical exponents of the “‘vers mesurés a l’antique.” 
This renowned composer of the sixteenth century is said by Mersenne!® to 
have written a treatise, now lost, ““De Versibus Metricis,” which, judging 
from its title, was probably in keeping with the ideas of the “Académie,” 
where the quantitative principle of prosody of the Greeks and the Latins was 
to supersede the two fundamental laws of French versification: the rime and 
the accent. The compositions of Le Jeune are very well represented in the 
collections of French music of the Renaissance prepared by Henry Expert, 
as can be seen by the following list: Les Monuments de la Musique Frangaise au 
temps de la Renaissance, Volumes I, VIII; Les Maitres musictens de la Renaissance 
Frangaise, Volumes XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XX, XXI, XXII. 

The ‘“‘vers mesuré”? movement contained the seed of its own destruction. 
In the early sixteenth-century chansons there was interplay between poetic 
rhythm and musical rhythm; in the late chansons the music had become sub- 
servient to poetic rhythm. The process of rhythmic stylization had become 
an end in itself, and since music cannot live in a straight jacket, it became of 
mediocre quality. Moreover, under the influence of the Italian madrigal, the 
French polyphonic chanson lost its most important characteristic: the melodi- 
cally preponderant voice — the voice “ayant le chant.” 
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bert ? - Eitner) Le Roy & Ballard 1560c, fol. 55, for five voices; Albert de Ripe, Tiers Livre de 
Tablature de Luth, Le Roy & Ballard 1562 (Isham Library, Harvard University, has micro- 
film of complete 15340 and 1534p.); Valentin Bakfark, Lute tablature (Jannequin), Moderne 
1552 (53) 29 r.; Francesco da Milano, Intabulatura di Lauto Libro Secundo of 1546e, con- 
tains “‘Martin menuyt,” by Claudin and Jannequin. 

UGustave Reese, Music in the Renaissance, New York, 1954, p. 539. 

!Kitner, R. Biographisch-bibliographisches Quellenlexikon der Musiker und Musikgelehrten der 
christlichen Zeitrechnung bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Vol. V1, p. 338. An edition of thirty- 
five of Marot’s Psalms was printed in 1542 under the title “La forme / des priéres et / chantz 
ecclesiastiques avec la maniére. . .”’ but without the printer’s name and place of printing. 

Camille Bellaigue, Epoques de la Musique, Paris, 1909, p. 169. 

14*The funeral service set in measured music and animated by all kinds of instruments, 
was performed by the best of the children of the Muses: the musicians of the King, according 
to his orders...” 

1Mersenne, Harmonie Universeile, Paris, 1636, Vol. VII, p. xxxi; as quoted in footnotes by 
Walker, ‘The aims of Baif’s Académie de Poésie et de Musique,” Journal of Renaissance and 
Baroque Music, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 91. 
1Mersenne, Quaestiones Celeberrimae in Genesim, Paris, 1623, Qu, 57, xii; Walker, Joc. cit., 
p. 91. 
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The following list of books, articles, and records published recently by members of the 
University staff or by students was compiled from information made available in the office 
of the President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Biology 


C. Ltoyp, Freperick N. SupaAk & Naomi R. Srone. “Experimental 
Hypothermia and Carbon Dioxide Production in the White Rat,” 
Biological Bulletin, Vol. 111, No. 2, October, 1956, pp. 288-9. 

Criarr, C. Litoyp, Georce C. Kaiser, Rospert A. GAERTNER & JEROME 
Haro.tp Kay. ‘“‘Explosion-Proof Apparatus for the Treatment of Ven- 
tricular Fibrillation,” A. AZ. A. Archives of Surgery, Vol. 73, December, 
1956, pp. 943-6. 

DEGELMAN, Joun. “A Strain-Gage Pneumotachograph,” Flectroencephalog- 
raphy and Clinical Neurophysiology Journal, Vol. 8, No. 3, August, 1956, 
pp. 517-20. 

--———. “A Coupling Circuit for the Bickford Integrator,” Electroencephalog- 
raphy and Clinical Neurophysiology Journal, Vol. 8, 1956, pp. 693-4. 

Futon, GeorceE P. & Brenton R. Lutz. Microcirculatory Effects of Irradiation. 
Boston: Boston University Biological Research Laboratories, 143 pp. 

Futon, GeorGeE P., BRENTON R. Lutz, H. SHuLMAN & KENNETH 
A. Arenpt. “Moccasin Venom as a Test for Susceptibility to Petechial 
Formation in the Hamster,’ Venoms, Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement 
of Science, pp. 303-10. 


Th 


Futon, GeorcE P., BRENTON R. Lutz & Roma Kaaan. “‘Effect of X-irradi- 
ation and Beta Emanation on Circulation in the Hamster Cheek Pouch,” 
Circulation Research, Vol. 1V, No. 2, March, 1956, pp. 133-43. 

Futon, Georce P., Maurice H. SHULMAN, JOHN DEGELMAN & ARTHUR B. 
CALLAHAN. In Vivo Radiation Dosimetry by Use of Radtophotoluminescent 
Implants. Boston: Boston University Biological Research Laboratories. 

Humes, Artuur G. “The Genus Cancrincola (Copepoda, Harpacticotda) on the 
West Coast of Africa,” Bulletin de I. F. A. N., Vol. XTX, No. 1, 1957, 
pp. 180-91. 

Humes, ArtHur G., CLaupE DELAMARE DEBOUTTEVILLE & JEAN Paris. 
“Sur le comportement d’Octopicola superba Humes, n. g. n. sp. parasite 
de la Pieuvre Octopus vulgaris Lamarck,” Comptes rendus des seances de 
P Académie des Sciences, Vol. 244, January 21, 1957, pp. 504-6. 

Lutz, Brenron R. & Georce P. Futon. “‘Kinemicrography of Living 
Blood Vessels,”’ Afedical & Biological Illustration, Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 
1957, pp. 26-32. 

SHERMAN, JosEPH D. & Donatp I. Parr. “Blood Cell Factors and Tumor 
Growth in the Cheek Pouchof the Golden Hamster (Mesocricetus auratus),”” 
Cancer Research, Vol. 16, No. 5, June, 1956, pp. 394-401. 


Communications 
Mackey, Davin R. “War on the Air: Three Traitors,” Today's Speech, Vol. 5, 
No. 1, January, 1957, pp. 20-3. 


Fine Arts 
Levitine, Georce. “L’Ossian de Girodet et L’Actualiti Palitique sans le 


Consulat,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1053, October, 
1956, pp. 39-56. 

——.. “A New Portrait by Girodet,” Bulletin of the Smith College Museum of 
Art, No. 37, 1957, pp. 16-20. 


Geology 


Wore, C. Wroz. “The Blister Hypothesis and the Origin of Mineral De- 
posits,” Earth Science, Vol. 10, No. 1, January-February, 1957, pp. 17-22. 


German 


ACKERMANN, Paut Kurt. “René Schickele: A Bibliography,” Bulletin of 
Bibliography, Vol. 22, No. 1, September-December, 1956, pp. 8-14. 


Government 


Cote, ALLAN B. Japanese Society and Politics: The Impact of Social Stratification 
and Mobility on Politics, “Boston University Studies in Political Science,” 
Boston: Boston University Graduate School, 1956, 158 pp., $1.25. 

Gress, Husert S. & J. NEwMANn. The British General Election of 1955, 
“Boston University Studies in Political Science,” Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity Graduate School, 1956, 109 pp., $1.25. 

Gyorcy, ANDREw. “Bonds and Strains in Soviet and Soviet-Satellite Rela- 
tions,” Naval War College Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, February, 1957, pp. 
1-18. 

Newman, J. ‘““The West’s Great Failure,” The New Leader, Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 51, December 17, 1956, pp. 7-9. 
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Mathematics 


Brackett, D. W. “Simple Near-Rings of Differentiable Transformations,” 
Proceedings of the Amer. Math. Soc., Vol. 7, No. 4, August, 1956, pp. 599- 
606. 


Physics 
Rusin, A. G. & F. AjzENBERG-SELOvE. ‘“‘Energy Levels of Si?8,”” The Physical 
Review, Vol. 104, No. 3, November 1, 1956, pp. 727-30. 


Rusin, A. G. & G. D. Jounson. ‘Neutrons from the Proton Bombardment of 
p?!,”? The Physical Review, Vol. 104, No. 5, December 1, 1956, p. 1444-45. 


Psychology 


Barry, J. J., Jk. & J. M. Harrison. ‘Relation Between Stimulus Intensity 
and Strength of Escape Responding,” Psychological Reports, Vol. 3, 1957, 
pp. 3-8. 


Romance Languages 


C£ieREs, ANDRE. Review of George, Albert J., The Development of French 
Romanticism. Syracuse: The Syracuse University Press, 1955, in The 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. XL, October, 1956. 

CE.rEREs, ANDRE & SoLomon Lipp. Pour Les Bavards. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957, tentative price $2.90. 

CEiERES, HELENE. Review of Thomas, Adolphe V., Dictionnaire des difficultés 
de la langue francaise. Paris: Larousse, 1956, in The Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XLI, February, 1957. 

GoLpEN, HEerBert H. Review of Dow, Neal, Review in French. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1956, in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XLI, 
April, 1957. 

Lipp, SoLomon. ‘“‘Aspecto psicosociolégico a través de Freud en el mundo 
educativo,” Facultad de Humanidades, (Universidad de San Carlos, Guate- 
mala), Vol. XX XIII, 1956, (Special Supplement). 

————. Review of McSpadden, George E., An Introduction to Spanish Usage. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1956, in The Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XLI, January, 1957. 

Myron, HerBert B., Jr. Review of Du Planty, Régine, Reflets de France. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1955, in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XLI, 
April, 1957. 

—-—-——, Review of Knight, R. C. & George, F. W. A., Advice to the Student of 
French. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956, in The Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XLI, March, 1957. 


————. “The Teaching of French Literature and World Leadership,” The 
French Review, Vol. XXX, 1956, pp. 36-40. 


Sociology 


Morris, ALBERT. Review of Physique and Delinquency, by Sheldon Glueck & 
Eleanor Glueck, New York: Harper & Bros., 1956, 339 pp., $6.00, in 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 70, 1957, pp. 753-8. 
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Boston University Study Tours 


Amongst the most exciting, and least known, courses at Boston 
University are the Travel Courses. Now in their seventh year, these 
courses have enabled over six hundred people to go to Europe and 
other parts of the world, at a low cost, with an opportunity to study 
what they are seeing and to earn graduate credit through the School 
of Education. By the end of 1957, twenty professors will have partici- 
pated in the program, expanding their own spheres of interest and 
knowledge while helping tour members to understand and appreciate 
the different cultures with which they come in contact. 

This program was started by Dr. John A. Wallace, who is now 
with the Experiment in International Living. The present director is 
Dr. Henry W. Syer of the School of Education, and the offices are in 
the School of Education Building at 332 Bay State Road. 


Most of the tour members are teachers and college students, with 
a few others of similar interests. For the past two years the tours have 
included a workshop at the University of Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
this year in addition there will be a group at Cambridge University, 
England. These workshops offer classes in Art, Music, Language, and 
Contemporary Problems, which help the student to make a more 


informed observation and analysis of what he sees and experiences on 
the tour. 


In 1957 there will be several General Tours of Europe that visit 
many countries and are planned primarily for people who are making 
their first European trip. Special Tours will be going to study the 
cultures of Scandinavia, Spain, the Germanic Countries, Japan, and 
the Far East, and Literature in Great Britain. All in all, these tours 
will visit about twenty-seven countries. The Japanese Tour will be 
crossing the Pacific by chartered Pan American planes. The European 
Tours will cross the Atlantic on ships run by the Council on Student 
Travel for the use of educational groups. These ships feature fine 
Orientation and Recreational Programs, and in addition we will 
conduct some of our workshop on board the eastbound ship, thus 
releasing valuable time for actual travel. In order to fit in with the 
many different school and college starting dates in the Fall, we have 
arranged for two different ships for the journey home. There will be 
Basic Tours which are well rounded and complete, and then those 
who can will be able to take advantage of an extra week of travel. 

We feel that these Study Tours offer a unique opportunity to 
people who want a chance to visit foreign countries under informed 
leadership, and to gain a knowledge of the people and places from a 
broad, non-superficial point of view. These are all-expense tours 
which include every detail such as tips, museums, theatres, concerts, 
and all meals. In spite of this prices are kept down by avoiding ex- 
pensive transportation and accommodations. Chartered motor coaches 
are used for most travel, and enable us to make our own schedules, 
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vary our routes, and plan lunches and picnics in out of the way villages 
or along the way. Boston University Study Tours avoid luxury hotels, 
and stop instead at smaller hotels or pensions, and occasionally in 
university dormitories in some of the larger towns. These accommo- 
dations are not only less expensive, but also offer a better opportunity 
to meet the people of the countries through which we travel. 

As modern methods of transportation bring the rest of the world 
closer to us, we feel that everybody owes it to himself to find out about 
his neighbors, to appreciate our common heritage, and to come to 


learn the things that we all can gain from mutual understanding and 
friendship in the future. 


Announcement 


New Grants, totaling $59,095, in support of research projects have been 
awarded to various members of the Department of Biology as follows: 

Dr. G. P. Fulton, Dr. D. I. Patt, and Dr. B. R. Lutz, Department of 
Biology, College of Liberal Arts, and Dr. F. Dow Smith, Department of 
Physics, College of Liberal Arts, have been awarded $25,240 by the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research in support of a project entitled: ‘‘Vasomotor 
Adjustments in the Microcirculation During Changes in Blood Distribution.” 
Dr. Fulton is Principal! Investigator. 

Dr. George P. Fulton has been awarded a grant in the amount of $11,517 
by the National Institutes of Health in support of a research project entitled: 
“Thromboembolism in Living Blood Vessels.” 

Dr. Rae Whitney has been awarded a grant for $2,000 by the National 
Institutes of Health in support of a research project entitled: “Initiation of the 
Inbreeding of Syrian Hamsters.” 

Dr. D. I. Patt and Dr. B. R. Lutz have been awarded $13,200 by the 
National Institutes of Health in support of a project entitled: ““The Growth 
of Heterospecific Tissues in the Golden Hanister.” 

Dr. D. I. Patt and Dr. W. C. Dixon, Jr. have been awarded $7,138 by 
the National Institutes of Health in support of a research project entitled: 
“The Cytology of Adrenocortical Regeneration in the Rat.” 
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